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for Church use should be distinguished in every 
essential from all that had general acceptance out- 
side the sacred precincts. I thought not, when I 
held this view, of the identity of style that has 
prevailed, in all stages of Church and musical history 
since the Reformation, between sacred and secular 
music ; or, if I thought of this, I either disregarded 
it, or considered that a distinct diversity, such as 
would be marked by the two separate styles above 
defined, would be preferable to the identity which 
has prevailed in every period within these last three 
hundred years. I reflected not then that men in 
church were the same human beings as the same men 
at home, or at market, or on the wayside. I failed 
to consider that folks thought in the same language. 
felt from like impulses, acted from similar emotions, 
whether they were in one place or another, whether 
they interchanged ideas with their fellows or ad- 
dressed themselves to a higher being. I overlooked 
the profound truth, that, to be sincere, one must be 
natural ; and that thus, whatever is assumed, if of 
form of speech or of melodious tones in which to 
declaim it, is unnatural, artificial therefore, and 
consequently false. We hear and we repeat the long- 
standing, time-honoured forms of prayer that con- 
stitute our English Liturgy ; and the use of the 
antiquated diction of which these are composed 
involves no insincerity, because its constancy removes 
all strangeness from those peculiar turns of speech 
that would sound quaint, odd, and bordering even 
upon comical, if we met with them in unfamiliar 
places ; this use, so long established, is indeed to us 
a second nature. Just the same is true of those 
musical compositions which are regarded as classics 
of the English Church ; we hear them so often, and 
we revere them so profoundly whenever we hear, 
that they move us in a manner undistinguishable 
from that in which we are touched by the texts these 
pieces illustrate. The literary and the musical 
idiom of the passages in question was natural to their 
writers, and long-ruling custom makes us experience 
from it the natural and therefore truthful effect that 
it wrought upon the men who naturally employed it. 
Totally otherwise would be the effect upon us were 
a living preacher to scatter his discourse with the all 
but obsolete words that are of frequent occurrence 
in the English version of the Bible ; and uncouthly 
as these would fall upon the ear if intermixed with 
the colloquialisms of our own time, stilted and un- 
natural as would appear the language into which 
they were artificially strained, just so uncouth, just 
so stilted must sound music which, in like manner, is 
written against the grain of the composer's unsophis- 
ticated growth of thought. There are now many 
admirable musicians who have excellent fluency in 
the use of the idiom of the present day, but are 
comparatively little skilled in that of any bygone 
age, and owe any readiness in this which they may 
possess rather to a faculty for imitating familiar 
works, than to a knowledge of the principles whereon 
these works were constructed. It is not too much 
to presume that the living musicians are most rare 
who have such complete familiarity, not with the 
rules of counterpoint only, but with their practical 
application, as may enable them to think easily, un- 
restrainedly, wholly without seeking for unaccustomed 
phrases, wholly without distorting their spontaneous 
ideas into the shapes of other days, in the idiom of the 
diatonic style. Even they who have so fully mastered 
the peculiarities of contrapuntal writing — whereby 
I mean, not necessarily imitative, but restricted by 



the principles I have epitomised — that they can prac- 
tise this style of Art with as much facility as a scholar 
writes or speaks in a foreign language ; even they 
find it and show it to be still foreign, and cannot 
but sometimes betray, by a slight accent or an un- 
wonted expression, that they are not native born to 
its manner. I therefore unreservedly recant my once 
firm opinion that the strict diatonic style of the 
contrapuntal masters only should be employed for 
the music of the sanctuary, being convinced that 
sincere feelings must have their faithful utterance in 
unrestrained expression, and being confident that the 
truthfulness of the composers must impart itself to 
the listeners. While, however, I would leave it 
freely open to every musician who wrote for the 
Church, to write in such style as was most easy and 
so most natural to him, I would certainly include in 
this broad range of styles, that which I have classed 
as the diatonic, whenever the education, the taste, 
the versatility, and the feeling of the moment 
enabled a composer sincerely to employ it; but, in 
my own case, I should esteem this inclusion rather 
as a privilege than as a restriction. 

Thus much has been said with reference mainly to 
what may be named the technical conscience of a 
musician, whose art practices should go ever hand 
in hand with his intuitive impulses. A greatly 
different consideration prompts what I have now to 
urge. The rapid passages frequent in modern music, 
the quickly changing harmonies, and, very far more, 
the chromatic element which strongly characterizes 
the writing of the day, is all but incompatible with 
good, and unquestionably so with grand effect, in 
buildings of the form and proportions of our cathe- 
drals. Further than this, these features are, I think, 
equally incompatible with the loftiest musical ex- 
pression. I have owned that to insure his truth, 
every composer for the Church should write what 
education and feeling make most natural to him; 
but I still think that no one should compose for the 
Church whom study and nature had not fitted with 
high aspirations and with high thoughts for the pro- 
duction of grand and solemn, if not sublime effects. 
(To be continued.) 



The growth of the Musical Times has been so 
gradual, and its publication has extended over so 
many years that few persons, perhaps, may recol- 
lect its modest first appearance, with only eight 
pages, including the advertisements. Devoted, how- 
ever, to the best interests of choral Societies (the 
formation of which the issue of cheap music by 
Messrs. Novello had so materially assisted), it 
shortly assumed an importance which justified the 
proprietors in enlarging it to twelve, then to six- 
teen, and afterwards to twenty, pages. As the 
increase of size was solely attributable to the increase 
of matter, it was scarcely likely that, even in its 
enlarged state, it could long remain stationary. The 
necessity of rendering it an efficient musical review, 
whilst still maintaining its character of " Singing- 
class Circular;" the insertion of original articles 
upon the art, critical notices of the best musical 
literature ; and above all, the pressure of advertise- 
ments, made such constantly increasing demand upon 
its space that many of the latter numbers have ap- 
peared with twenty-four pages. That all these 
great changes have been effected without any altera- 
tion in the unprecedentedly low price of the journal 
may be accounted for by the desire of the proprietors 
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to determine whether the necessity of this increase 
to treble its original size might not occur only 
periodically, thus enabling them to give as many 
pages in each number as occasion required. This 
question has now, however, been resolved beyond all 
doubt, the matter necessary to be printed every 
month compelling an issue of at least twenty-four 
pages. Rather than simply raise the price, however, 
in exactly its present form, the proprietors, in 
making this alteration, have resolved to introduce 
several new features, which will take effect on and 
after the 1st January, 1868. In the first place it 
will be permanently enlarged to thirty-two pages ; 
and the small type, except for the advertisements, 
will be entirely done away with. Every month a 
review upon new music will appear, which depart- 
ment will be conducted by able and experienced 
writers. It will, perhaps, be scarcely necessary to 
say that the limited space at our command will pre- 
vent the possibility of reviewing all the publications 
sent to us ; but a selection will be made, in which 
we shall be guided solely by the interest of the art 
in its most intellectual form. In making this state- 
ment we do not intend that only the most classical 
compositions shall receive attention : a cultivated 
and refined taste may appreciate an infinite variety 
of styles ; and works, therefore, which are good 
of their kind, will be duly noticed and commented 
upon. With respect to the original articles, we may 
confidently assert that the exclusion of personalities 
will continue to be, as heretofore, a leading charac- 
teristic. We write upon the art alone ; and would 
pass by the squabbles of artists as we would pass by 
a squabble in the streets, convinced that in both 
cases the world at large cau have no interest in the 
result. We shall attack no journal ; and shall reply 
to no attack upon us, save where facts are mis- 
stated or intentions perverted. If in our strictures 
upon art, an artist should feel himself aggrieved, he 
must address his complaints to some other periodical ; 
for as we shall not be the aggressors, we have no right 
to be called upon to defend ourselves. The perma- 
nently enlarged size of the journal will enable us to 
insert many very interesting papers bearing upon 
the progress of music, which we have often been re 
luctantly compelled to exclude ; and correspondence 
— earnestly and temperately written —is invited from 
all who can aid us in our labours. 

The price will be raised to 2d. ; but it should be 
fully understood that the music published in each 
number, when purchased separately, will be issued 
to the public, as before, at ljd. As we have never 
been in the habit of publishing addresses to our sub 
scribers to convince them of the importance of our 
journal, and its vast superiority over every existing 
one, we take this opportunity (necessitated by the 
changes decided upon) to thank our numerous sub- 
scribers for their steady support ; and to assure 
them that- in enlarging the Musical Times, as a pub- 
lication in which the most important musical events 
shall be impartially criticised, we intend rather to in- 
crease than diminish that space, the appropriation of 
which to the records of choral performances through- 
out the United Kingdom and the Colonies has always 
characterized the journal as a recognized " Singing- 
Class Circular." 



merited. To a pure and telling soprano voice she unites a refined 
and intellectual style, for which the music of Faust is eminently 
suited ; and she at once established herself in the good opinion of 
her audience, winning the most legitimate applause in the trying 
"Jewel Song," and charming all hearers by her exqui-ite delivery 
of the love passages in the Garden Scene. She has tince appeared 
in Flotow's Marta, and in the eternal Traviata, confirming, and 
even strengtitening, the highly favourable impression created on 
her first appearance. We should mention that Signor Bettinl was 
an excellent Favst. During the series of performances Madlle. 
Titiens has also appeared in several of her favourite characters 
with her usual success. 



HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 

A shobt season of Italian opera at this establishment has enabled 
the lessee to introduce Madlle. Kellogg, a singer who has already 
ach ieved a brilliant success in America. Her first part — Margherita, in 
Gounod's Fatal — showed that this success had been thoroughly 



COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

On the 18th ult. Offenbach's Opera La Grande Duchesse, which 
has created such enthusiasm in almost every capital of Europe, 
was presented in an fe.ng.ish dress before a London audience, and 
achieved a success which may bo attributed to many reasons apart 
from the music. The story is extravagant, but amusing; and the 
idea of a broad burlesque at a lyrical theatre is a new sensation. 
Then the scenery and grouping is a show in itself; and though a 
theatrical army can never be very formidable, the military array on 
the stage (although defeating the satire intended in the libretto, 
which represents the Duchess as possessing only a handful of 
soldiers) is pleasing to look at, and will very likely prove attractive. 
The music is pretty and tuneful throughout; scarcely challenging 
criticism, but nevertheless assuming an Importance which would 
almost raise it above the level which we presume the composer 
intended. Some of the songs of the Grand Duchess are melodious 
and full of catching effects, " Voici le sabre de mon pere," being 
unquestionably the one most likely to obtain a wide popularity. 
Mr. W. Harrison made an excellent Fritz as far as the acting was 
concerned ; and Miss Julia Matthews was intelligent and sprightly 
as the Duchess, singing the music with vivacity and arch- 
ness, if not with much power of voice. Th* part of Wanda was 
well played and sung by Miss Augusta Thomson; and Messrs. 
Frank Matthews, Stoyle, Aynsley Cook, and Fred. Payne could 
certainly not be accused of under-acting their parts. 

SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Thb new season of this Society was inaugurated on the the 22nd 
ult., by a very fine performance of Jlet delssobn's Oratorio Elijah, 
in spite of the drawback occasioned by the absence of Mr. Costa, 
the conductor, and Mr. W. H. Cummin gs, the principal tenor, both 
of whom, we regret to say, were too ill to fulfil their engagements. 
Mr. Costa's place was ably supplied by M. Sainton, and Mr. Cum- 
mings' was most satisfactorily filled by Mr. G. Perren, who gave 
the whole of tbe tenor music with much effect. Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Madame Sainton Dolby, and Mr. Santley were the 
other so'o vocalists: and in the concerted music they were assisted 
by Miss Robertine Henderson, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Chaplin Henry, 
and Mr. Smythson, The hall was completely filled. 

MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The first Concert of the present season took place on the 
Hth ult, with a highly attractive programme, Madame Arabella 
Goddard being the pianist, and Miss Cecilia Westbrook and Mr. 
Cummings the vocalists. At the second concert, on the 18ih ult., a 
special feature in the programme was the performance, by Madame 
Arabella Goddard, of the Eighth Book of Mendelssohn's "Lieder 
ohne Worte," one of the many interesting posthumous works of 
this composer, now in the course of publication by Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer and Co. It was stated in the " Analytical Remarks " on this 
concert that the order in which these pieces were placed in the 
programme was not the order in 'which they were published, the 
reason for which would be "at once understood by musicians." 
Without questioning whether this was a judicious alteration, there 
can be no doubt that a change was fully justified; for although 
Mendelssohn himself collected and placed in order the Seventh 
Book, the one just issued was made up from his manuscripts some 
time after his death. The whole of these exquisitely melodious 
pieces were received with the utmost delight by the audience, and 
two— an Allegro vivace, in A, with a continuous syncopated 
accompaniment, and an impetuous Tarantella, in C— were raptu- 
rously re -demanded. We confess to a love at first hearing for a 
charming Adagio, in D, one of those pure and artless melodies 
which we can imagine the composer himself would linger over 
with delight. The Andante, in E minor, and the placid melody in 
G minor (un poco agitato, ma andante) with its flowing semiquaver 
accompaniment, are also thoroughly Mendelasohnian in character; 
and an Andante, in C (marked in the published copy as having been 
written in London) is another specimen of ihose quiet songs which 
breathe throughout of love and tenderness, and of which many 
examples are to be found in the books already published. On the 
whole we are inclined to think that (his new collection of " Lieder " 
will take rank with any of its predecessors for beauty of melody 
and delicacy of treatment; and we have li'tle doubt that tht^y will 
shortly become as well known to every intellectual pianl&t as ihose 
which have previously obtained so wide a celebrity. We need 
scarcely say that Madame Goddard did the utmost justice to these 
new compositions, and that she was overwhelmed with applause. 
The Clarinet Quintet of Mozart (with Mr. Lazarus in the clarinet 
part) was a treat of the highest order; and it was with difficulty 
that the audience could be restrained from encoring the Larghetto. 
Miss Cecilia Westbrook (who is rapidly rising in public favour) 
was the vocalist, and was encored in both her songs. 



